Oxford and its Story

intervene on behalf of his darling University and to
use his influence with the King. The Pope, Innocent
IV. (1254), was also induced to take the University
under his protection. He confirmed its " immunities
and liberties and laudable, ancient and rational customs
from whomsoever received," and called upon the
Bishops of London and Salisbury to guard it from
evil. Against the combined forces of the Church,
the Crown, and the evident interests of their own
pockets, it was a foregone conclusion that the citizens
would not be able to maintain the full exercise of their
municipal liberty.

It was in 1244 that the first important extension of
the Chancellor's jurisdiction was made. Some
students had made a raid upon Jewry and sacked the
houses of their creditors. They were committed to
prison by the civil authorities. Grossetete insisted on
their being handed over to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction.
As the outcome of this riot Henry III. presently issued
a decree of great importance. By it all disputes
concerning debts, rents and prices, and all other
"contracts of moveables," in which one party was an
Oxford clerk, were referred to -the Chancellor for
trial. This new power raised him at once to a
position very different from that which he had
hitherto enjoyed as the mere representative of the
Bishop of Lincoln. " He was invested henceforth
with a jurisdiction which no Legate or Bishop could
confer and no civil judge could annul." A charter
followed in 1248, which authorised the Chancellor
and proctors to assist at the assaying of bread and beer
by the mayor and bailiffs. On admission to office the
latter were required to swear to respect the liberties
and customs of the University, and the town, in its
corporate capacity, was made responsible for injuries
inflicted on scholars. The Chancellor's jurisdiction
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